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managing editors and with men prominent in public 
life, and sell to the highest bidder their nominal loyalty 
to a cause which today may be partisan — in the political 
sense of that word; six months hence it may be ardor 
for "big business," and the next year the "publicity" 
man may be promoting the welfare of a newly created 
nation in getting its case before, officials at Washington 
or Paris and before the American or the French public. 

We are not claiming that there is anything especially 
new in this phase of journalism, but only that now it 
has attained such proportions and has such technical 
facility that its cumulative effect upon a public far from 
as shrewd as it is honest is having a very disturbing 
effect upon international relations. To illustrate, there 
is good authority for the statement that there are no 
less than four and possibly more distinct "propagandist" 
news centers, financed from within and also from with- 
out Mexico, busy at the present time trying to shape 
public opinion in the United States. It is beyond ques- 
tion that Franco-American relations during the months 
since the armistice was signed have become far more 
strained than they otherwise would have become, owing 
to manipulation, both in Paris and Washington, of cor- 
respondence nominally written to enlighten French and 
American readers, but actually deliberately planned to 
irritate and alienate them. 

If we cannot reasonably expect to have any more medi- 
tative, scholarly, and thorough correspondents in Ameri- 
can journalism, yet it does not seem unreasonable to ask 
for a measure of truth in the matter offered us under 
the name of "news." One New York daily is more 
voluminous than fifty French newspapers, but fifty 
American papers are less fundamentally informing than 
one such paper as the Matin or Figaro. 

A few years ago Congress, in its desire to better con- 
ditions in journalism at home, forced upon periodicals 
an hitherto unknown publicity as to the nominal, at 
least, ownership of all journals, and also a partial state- 
ment as to editorial and managerial responsibility. This 
action grew out of disclosures of venality and journal- 
istic subservience to lawless trade, commerce, and trans- 
portation agencies. May the day not be nearer than 
most persons anticipate when society, acting through 
some State or quasi-State organization, will demand 
more light than it now can get on "Who's Who" in the 
realm of gathering the world's news, and also aid in 
standardizing ideals and methods of its dissemination? 
James Parton once said that the news dispatch was God 
speaking, while an editorial was only a man's dictum. 
The people today will do their own thinking far more 
than ever before, providing they can get facts that are 
facts to think about. They want to hear God. They 
now fear that too often they hear the devil. 



A MAN AND HIS MISSION 

One of the best-known writers of modern France is 
now in America charged with an important mis- 
sion, one which cannot but appeal to all friends of 
France — all friends of civilization — the urgent neces- 
sity for help to imprisoned Lille's University, with its 
maternity hospital, its two children's hospitals, and its 
renowned Medical School. 

This Frenchman is Abbe Ernest Dimnet, professor of 
English literature at the College Stanislas, in Paris, 
where such men as Anatole France, Edmond Eostand, 
and Georges Guynemer were students. The Abbe is well 
known in America and England for his book, "France 
Herself Again," and for his articles in the Atlantic, the 
Nineteenth Century, and other periodicals. He repre- 
sents Yale University in Paris, and during his visit here 
he will deliver six of the Lowell lectures at Harvard in 
October, besides lecturing at Chicago and Cornell Uni- 
versities. L'Abbe is a genuine link between the uni- 
versities of France and America. When our thousands 
of students now studying in France return home, the 
importance of international educational relations will be 
more widely appreciated, as well as the value of such 
men as Abbe Dimnet in the work of mutual understand- 
ing between the two countries. Such men and such 
missions are vital to the work of peace, as enlightened 
nations understand its meaning. 

The Abbe's mission at this time is definitely concerned 
with the deplorable condition of France's foremost mod- 
ern university, that of the lately imprisoned city of Lille, 
for it was literally an imprisoned city. The Germans 
held Lille for four long years. They stopped the life of 
the city as paralysis stops the activity of a man. They 
treated her inhabitants, great and small, distinguished 
and obscure, as so many children subject to their rule. 
In spite of these demoralizing conditions — and none are 
more demoralizing, as all prisoners testify — the city of 
Lille retained its courage and self-respect, was brave and 
patient and loyal, believed in good news when all the 
news it was allowed to hear was bad, German-made 
news, submitted to all sorts of restrictions and neglect 
and semi-starvation, and displayed a morale which can- 
not but be the admiration of everybody. 

The University saw 125 of its students fall at Verdun ; 
it saw its professors mobilized and their families strug- 
gling for existence; but it kept its doors open to what 
few students remained, chiefly women, of course, for it 
is coeducational. But its income had ceased, and the 
signing of the armistice saw its supporters ruined. They 
were the wealthy manufacturers of the richest industrial 
section of France, which the Germans had openly boasted 
that they would "bleed white." Of the 157 factories of 
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Lille two only are now operating, and the whole industry 
of the region is dead for surely several years. 

During these years of paralysis what is to become of 
this great and useful University of Lille, with its hos- 
pitals which are now needed more than they could ever 
be needed in normal times ? Must this center of culture 
and faith, this people-serving and life-saving institution, 
be allowed to perish because the Germans have willed it 
to be so ? Have we morally beaten the foe if we permit 
him to gain definitively his ends? Must the most pro- 
ductive part of France be bled white and remain blood- 
less because German brains planned that it should so 
remain, in spite of the fact that they have been beaten ? 
It is to prevent such a misfortune that l'Abbe Dimnet 
has come to America, and he will continue his work here 
until his mission is understood. When it is really under- 
stood, there will be no doubt as to America's response. 
Only $100,000 are needed to hold the University, its 
Medical School, and its hospitals together through these 
coming years of crisis. The Lille University is like a 
wounded man who needs crutches; who, when he gets 
them, is sure of his cure, and who only asks to be re- 
stored to usefulness and to be permitted to serve his 
fellow-men. 

We know l'Abbe Dimnet and we know Lille. We also 
know America. Our judgment is that America will 
listen to this distinguished representative from our sister 
republic, and understand, and help. 



THE QUAKERS IN THE WAR 

Our readers need not to be reminded of the faiths 
out of which has grown the Society of Friends. 
Their conscientious objection to war was accepted by 
law at the outset of our participation, yet these Quakers, 
many of them, have been heroes along the battle front, 
some of them from the United States, some of them 
from Great Britain. The Bed Cross Bulletin says of 
their work that it "forms one of the thrilling chapters 
in the war history." Unarmed and essentially non-com- 
batant, the members of our American unit were many 
times under fire and showed bravery in its highest sense. 
They performed construction work while the enemy 
bombarded and they risked life repeatedly to aid in the 
rescue of wounded soldiers. Elsewhere in the same 
Bulletin there is a review of the work done by these 
Friends from England and the United States, a work 
which covered large areas of devastated France and other 
lands. From this review one gets a picture of consci- 
entious devotion and indefatigable efforts for the relief 
of suffering in France, Eussia, Holland, Serbia, Corsica, 
Tunis, and Armenia. In this work the Friends have 
kept up the Quaker traditions of the Franco-Prussian 
war and in the Province of Samara at the time of the 



famine of 1891. These sincere followers of the Chris- 
tian faith have given of themselves unsparingly in chil- 
dren's hospitals, in various sanatoria, in the work of 
house construction, in mills, in untiring labor along 
wide devastated areas in Russia. They have prepared 
the land for seed, obtained the seed. American women 
Friends have worked alone through the long severe win- 
ter in Russia, aiding where aid was needed. Quaker 
Christianity has given us again stimulating pictures of 
human sacrifice and devotion which cleanse the souls of 
the rest of us, make us hopeful, and show to us the way 
to permanent satisfactions. 

Neither are we unmindful of the chivalry which leads 
the Red Cross to pay its generous tribute to the accom- 
plishments of these humbler allies. 



Senator Thomas, of Colorado, says that he does not 
believe the League of Nations plan can successfully op- 
erate with democracies like the United States, Great 
Britain, and France associated at the same time with 
an autocracy like Japan. Whether or not this be a sage 
reflection, it leads to another, namely, that the League, 
if constituted, must also reckon with the' fact that from 
the first — and to an increasing extent, probably, as time 
goes on — it must function with States in all stages of 
evolution along lines that will be increasingly socialistic 
and where the distinguishing features will not be, as for- 
merly, those of political structure and of political lib- 
erty, but rather those relating to industry, commerce, 
and transportation. 



President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who has won fame by his plea for "the international 
mind," has announced that all students henceforth will 
be compelled early in their academic careers to take 
courses in "contemporary civilization," instruction being 
given by able men from the departments of history, gov- 
ernment, economics, and sociology. This would seem to 
be a case of a preacher practicing his own gospel. De- 
tails of the plan show clearly how emphasis is to be put 
upon international relations and on issues that tran- 
scend all settlement on distinctly nationalistic lines. 
There is many a statesman and many a man of affairs 
in the business world who will envy students who will 
get light on such questions as these : 

"How to produce many goods cheaply and humanely ; how 
to effect a political and legal organization which will be at 
once responsive to social opinion and yet stable enough to 
make possible operations requiring knowledge of conditions 
over a long period; how to preserve at once national integ- 
rity and unity and characteristic distinction, and the bene- 
fits to be derived from international relations and co-opera- 
tion, and finally how to provide an education which will be 
profitable both from a cultural and commercial point of 
view, individually and socially." 



